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COMMANDANT 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL LEONARD TOWNSEND GERoW, Commandant, The Com- 
mand and Staff College, began his Army career in 1911] as a second lieuten- 
ant of Infantry, an honor appointee from Virginia Military Institute. In 
World War I he was on duty with the Signal Corps. In 1926 he was 
graduated with honors from the Command and General Staff School, and 
in 1931 he was graduated from the Army War College. In December 
1940 he was appointed Chief of the War Plans Division, War Department 
General Staff. He assumed command of the 29th Infantry Division in 
1942 and of the V Corps in 1943. He commanded this Corps from Omaha 
Beach to the Monchau area, where the V Corps stopped the assault of 
Rundstedt’s right wing. He was placed in command of the Fifteenth Army 
in January 1945. He was appointed to his present duties in November 
1945, and shortly thereafter was appointed president of the Secretary 
of War’s Military Education Board. 











THE POSTWAR ARMY 
TRAINS ITS OFFICERS 


By 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL LEONARD T. GEROW, 


Commandant, The Command and Staff College 


HE new Army education system, as developed and started in 

the past year, is the most comprehensive and far-reaching 
plan for professional military education the world has ever 
seen. Every Regular Army officer and thousands of Reserve 
and National Guard officers will be trained under the program. 
The system extends from local unit training to the highest 
Joint Chiefs of Staff level, and every officer will have the 
opportunity to climb as high as his capabilities permit. 

The objective, as stated in AR 350-5, is “to prepare every 
individual concerned to render the greatest service of which he 
is capable in time of peace or war . . . to prepare officers for 
all positions in the armed forces, from company level to the 
highest positions concerned with national planning and policy.” 

The theory is that the Army recognizes today’s second lieut- 
enant as tomorrow’s Chief of Staff. 

No more stimulating or challenging opportunity has ever 
been offered to members of any profession, military or other- 
wise. The stated policy of the program is that the academic 
training of the average officer should be completed by the 
time he reaches his twentieth year of service, so that both he 
and the Army will benefit by his education for at least ten 
years. The original recommendation was that no officer should 
attend school after he reaches the age of forty-five years, in 
order to have commanders and staffs of a “useful age” for any 
future war. According to the plan, an officer could attend the 
highest military college, on the Joint ‘Chiefs of Staff level, after 
only ten years of service; and, indeed, some are doing so at this 
very minute, 
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THE POSTWAR ARMY TRAINS ITS OFFICERS 5 


The history of this revolutionary change in the Army educa- 
tion program is one of relatively brief but intensive study and 
research. In November 1945, the Secretary of War appointed a 
board of four general officers, known as the War Department 
Military Education Board, to prepare a plan for the postwar 
educational system of the Army. The board was ordered to 
recommend a program for educating officers for all levels and 
aspects of military activity. After concentrated study of exist- 
ing proposals, consideration of new proposals, and personal 
interviews with nearly 100 high-ranking key officers, the board 
submitted its report and recommendations in February 1946 and 
adjourned. This report, as modified, was the basis for the 
program as it stands today. 

The heart of the system is the operation of schools at five 
general levels “to provide broad military education and practi- 
cal training for officers.” Army schools are conducted at three 
levels: (1) Air and Ground basic schools, (2) Air and Ground 
advanced tactical and technical schools, and (3) the Command 
and Staff College and the Air College. Above these, on the 
Joint ‘Chiefs of Staff level, are (1) the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege and (2) the National War College and the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces (see chart). 

Of especial significance is the provision for educating Reserve 
and National Guard officers through short-term “associate” 
courses, extension courses, and the regular or full-term courses. 
In the report of the War Department Military Education Board, 
it was said: “The provision of a system for the progressive edu- 
cation of Reserve and National Guard officers is essential to 
adequate preparation for war.” This theory is heartily ad- 
vanced. 

Another judicious provision of the program is for the train- 
ing of specialists. AR 350-5 (12 September 1946) states: 
“ . . certain officers will take a great variety of courses in a 
number of schools. Many specialist courses will be conducted 
for officers in Army schools. Certain selected officers will take 
courses in schools of governmental agencies other than the 
Army, and in civilian institutions. Some will attend foreign 
schools. Others will study in industrial plants and organiza- 
tions.” The board report recommended that increased at- 
tendance of Army officers at civilian educational institutions 
be authorized and that full advantage be taken of courses 
offered by civilian institutions and industry. A plan has been 
set up for officers to complete their college education, if a de- 
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gree can be obtained with two additional years of study, and 
for especially qualified officers to take graduate work, at Army 
expense, in certain fields. 


Throughout the system, it is planned to interchange students 
among schools of the major commands and with the Navy. A 
primary objective of the program is the assurance within each 
major command of a general knowledge of the organization, 
characteristics, operating procedures, and employment of the 
other major commands and the Navy, to the extent necessary 
to insure effective teamwork. It is also desired to develop 
mutual confidence and respect among personnel of the armed 
forces and to promote understanding and coordination of effort 
between the Army, Navy, other governmental agencies and civil 
activities. In addition to the exchange of students and in- 
structors, the use of common texts is recommended whenever 
possible. 


An integral feature of the plan, of course, is the alternation 
of schooling with experience in the field, duty with troops, 
staff, civilian components or other details. Another general 
feature is the orientation of instruction on any level of the 
system so that all courses include necessary coverage of lower, 
higher and associated units or activities. 


All Regular Army officers will attend the appropriate schools 
up to and including the advanced branch schools. Beyond that 
point attendance will be on a selection basis, with a minimum 
of fifty per cent of the Army’s officers slated for the Air College 
or the Command and Staff College, and progressively decreas- 
ing percentages continuing up the ladder. The seleciive sys- 
tem will be competitive in nature and will be designed to single 
out for advanced education officers who have demonstrated 
inherent ability for duty as high commanders and staff officers. 


To clarify any confusion that might result from the reorgani- 
zation, especially among the top schools, it might be well to 
state the overall mission of the schools above the ground and 
technical advanced branch schools and the corresponding air 
schools. Briefly, the Command and Staff College is designed to 
prepare officers for command and staff functions at the division 
and higher levels; the Armed Forces Staff College is concerned 
with joint operations on the theater level; and the National 
War College and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
deal with the highest executive direction of war from a national 
and international level, 
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More specifically, the mission of the Command and Staff 
College is to provide instruction to improve methods of per- 
sonnel, intelligence, tactical and logistical procedures and to 
insure effective development and employment of all field forces 
within the framework of the Army group. Considerable at- 
tention will be given to coordinated employment of Army units 
with air and naval forces, and constant research will be main- 
tained to keep aware of all developments in new weapons and 
their application to modern war. 

The Air College, in the words of Major General David M. 
Schlatter, Deputy Commander of the Air University at Maxwell 
Field, Alabama, “has the mission of preparing selected officers 
for the employment of major Air Forces units to insure the 
most effective development of the Army Air Forces as a whole 
and to consider the broad aspects of airpower.” (AAF Review, 
July 1946, p. 11) 

The Armed Forces Staff ‘College will train selected officers of 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces in the coordination of the 
various services for joint operations. The instruction will in- 
clude staff techniques and the responsibilities, strategical, tac- 
tical and logistical, of commanders for such operations. The 
curriculum will stress the relationship between these forces and 
the organization, characteristics and employment of each of 
them. The course will also include the organization and opera- 
tion of theaters,and major joint task forces, and the potential 
effect of new weapons and scientific developments on special 
operations, amphibious and airborne. 


The National War College will provide instruction to insure 
the nationally efficient development, organization and employ- 
ment of armed forces and the utilization of the Nation’s re- 
sources to support those forces in the furtherance of national 
policy. It will prepare selected ground, air and naval officers 
for the exercise of command and the performance of joint staff 
duties in the highest echelons of the armed forces and will 
promote the development of understanding between officers of 
those echelons and other agencies of Government and industry 
which are an essential part of the national war effort. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces will .furnish 
training for specially selected officers of the War and Navy 
Departments for duty with those activities of the armed forces 
which are concerned with industrial mobilization and procure- 
ment planning. Students will evaluate the economic war poten- 
tial of the United States and study and analyze the current In- 
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dustrial Mobilization Plan and such other studies as may be 
useful to procurement planning agencies. 

An officer selected to attend all the schools, from basic to the 
top, will have attended schools for approximately five of his 
first twenty years of service. It is hardly possible to predict the 
impact of this intensive education system on tomorrow’s Army. 
It will certainly raise the standards of the military profession 
to a new high in military history. 

In the past, courses of general application emphasized the 
operational (G-3) phase of war at the expense of other sub- 
jects. The new program will avoid that mistake by fully ac- 
quainting commanders and staff officers on all levels with the 
equally important personnel, intelligence and logistical func- 
tions of an Army at war or in peace. 

If this new educational system for officers can operate accord- 
ing to plan and if the high objectives at each level can be 
realized, the Army may well “prepare every individual con- 
cerned to render the greatest service of which he is capable in 
time of peace or war.” 


AID 


DEFINITION OF A MISSION 


As an example of a simple style in military writing, consider 
Henry B. White’s definition of a military mission. Mr. White 
was a member of the First Plattsburg Regiment, 1940, Business 
Men’s Training Camps: 





“A mission is the job the military man has to do. Usually 
you are told what to do: ‘Hang onto this ground’ ‘Move your 
squad over to that point.’ But the key to the whole matter is 
this: If you are not told what to do, you are not relieved of the 
responsibility for action. You must deduce your mission; put 
yourself in the place of the next higher commanding officer. 
What would he do in a similar situation which would bring 
about the ‘success of the whole’?” 


—Training Notes, by Henry B. White, 
Pendulum Press, New Haven 











ALL OFFICERS 
WILL GET THE STORY 


By 


MaJor RAtepu E. PEARSON 


VERY Regular Army officer and thousands of Reserve 
and National Guard officers will receive schooling under 
the revised Army educational system during the next 20 years. 
In the Army Ground Forces, the Replacement and School Com- 
mand supervises the activities of eleven service schools and five 
replacement training centers. (Functions of this command will 
be absorbed by Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, after 1 
November; but school operations will continue unchanged.) 
Practically every officer, at one time or another, will attend one 
of these schools; and in whichever one he studies he will find 
courses in public relations and information and education. 
For years, throughout the Army, we have had a public rela- 
tions program and an information and education program. 
Regulations, circulars, and directives have explained what 
should be done and how to do it for effective results. Some 
excellent material has been produced, but there has been no as- 
surance that it was being seen, understood, or put to effective 
use. A unified program is now under way to acquaint all 
officers with the basic facts about public relations and informa- 
tion and education, by teaching their mission, purpose, and 
“how” at all schools. Classes are scheduled in the time that 
ordinarily would be devoted to the Troop Information Program. 
The following extract from AGF Training Memorandum 1, 
Annex 11], relating to the I&E program, is typical of directives 
which bring these courses into being: 
“Instruction in service schools for officer .students or candi- 


dates: (1) Purpose of and need for TIP; (2) Methods of con- 





MAJOR RALPH E. PEARSON has been Chief, Information Section, Head- 


quarters, Replacement and School Command, Army Ground Forces. 
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ducting TIP and the advantages gained by it; (3) Where ap- 
plicable, methods of planning, supervising and inspecting the 
program.” War Department Circular 100, 1946, prescribes that 
the Troop Information Program will be carried on or directly 
supervised by officers of the lowest echelon of command. They 
must have the “know how,” but they must also have the 
support, backing, cooperation, and direction of superiors who 
know the answers. The directive just quoted is aimed at ac- 
complishing this, by training commanding officers as well as 
junior officers, in the information and education program. 


Educating all officers in these schools in public relations and 
information and education in no way interferes with the 
operations of the assigned PROs and I&E officers. On the con- 
trary, it reinforces their efforts. While many well-trained 
officers are being graduated from the Army Information School, 
these officers are intended for T/O assignments as qualified 
public relations and information-education officers. They are 
staff officers whose duty it is to plan and organize public 
relations and information and education programs in posts, 
camps, stations, and units. Their efforts are handicapped 
unless company grade officers are competent to assist them 
in the lower echelons, and unless they have the understanding 
and support of commanders and their staffs. Training to 
that end is being accomplished in the service schools and 
training centers. This unified instruction will provide a 
solid backbone for both types of information programs through- 
out the Army and should insure complete cooperation with 


the PROs and the I&E officers. 


Instruction in the public relations courses in Ground Forces 
service schools is designed to: (1) Stress the importance of 
providing, for the American people, full and accurate informa- 
tion about the Army, within the limits of security, to the end 
that the Army can successfully perform the mission assigned 
to it by the Government. (2) Provide information on the 
public relations officer’s work in the field; the mission and 
scope of Army public relations; the directives governing the 
work; the resources and facilities available at all echelons; 
the media through which this work can be accomplished— 
press, radio, moving pictures, civilian organizations, and direct 
contacts with the public; and the methods of utilizing these 
media. (3) Show how the public relations officer analyzes 
public reaction to Army policies, so that he may serve the 
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command by pointing out the probable impact of public 
opinion upon planned operations. (4) Emphasize the value 
to the command of accurate knowledge of the opinions and 
ideas of the soldier himself. 

Instruction in the information and education courses is 
designed to prepare the student to cooperate with the I&E 
officer: (1) By explaining the mission and scope of the in- 
formation-education officer’s work and his duties as a staff 
officer; the resources and facilities available and how to pro- 
cure them; the method of selecting and training assistants in 
the Troop Information Program; how to organize and conduct 
an education program through the use of United States Armed 
Forces Institute materials; the use of all media—camp news- 
papers, radio, information centers, and discussion groups—for 
disseminating information. If time permits, students are given 
practice exercises in these [&E functions. (2) By analyzing 
the formation of soldier opinion and emphasizing the value to 
the command of knowing what the soldier thinks. (3) By 
making the students aware of international problems and the 
role of the United States in world leadership. 

In both courses, the following subjects are covered briefly 
or more completely, depending on the time available: (1) 
An examination of the principles of the government of the 
United States, the institutions, society, and accomplishments 
under American constitutional freedom, so that the place of 
the Army in our governmental system and the responsibility 
of its personnel as citizens may be clearly understood. (2) 
A review of the Army’s achievements in the performance of 
its mission, throughout our nation’s history. 

Every officer in tomorrow's Army may expect to have I&E 
responsibilities at one time or another, either officially or in- 
formally. He may also expect to meet public relations prob- 
lems in the line of duty, somehow, somewhere. It may be 
considered an axiom in the military profession that every 
soldier is a public relations representative of the Army, for 
good or bad. Therefore, public relations courses are provided 
for officers on active duty, National Guard and Reserve officers, 
instructors for National Guard, ROTC, and others. Under this 
system, practically all officers will have an opportunity to 
study and understand the public relations and information and 
education programs, perhaps for the first time, so that they 
may carry out the responsibilities of these programs efficiently 
and effectively. 











SOLDIER ART 


DDITIONAL reproductions of some of the two thousand 
A paintings in the War Department’s permanent collection of 
soldier art will be found below and on following pages. These 
reproductions and those in the September issue of THE DicEest 
are a sampling of the large collection of original paintings de- 
picting scenes of World War II. Exhibits (a maximum of twen- 
ty-five paintings) can be borrowed by any camp, post, or station 
for three months without cost. The procedure for obtaining 
these exhibits is described by Captain Edwin L. M. Taggart, 
Chief of the War Department Historical Properties Section, in 
“Art for the Asking,” September ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST. 


THE STRETCHER BEARERS by Lt. Sidney Simon 

















by T/Sgt. Olin 


MAIN STREET, BASTOGNE 
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EBB AND FLOW OF WAR by T/4 Harry A. Davis 


SO WHAT by Joseph Hirsch 











GENTLEMEN 
OF THE PRESS 


By 


Eric Hopcins 


HE tendency during the war to treat all of the press on an 

absolutely equal footing sounds splendid, but actually it was 
not. Frequently a reporter, competent and enterprising be- 
yond the average of his brothers, would pursue and extract a 
good story from some dim cave of obscurity. Time after time 
he would submit it for clearance and be told that he could 
have access to the facts in his story for publication only at the 
same time that those facts would be cleared and made gener- 
ally available to the press at large. This was a denial of the 
nature of news. In a number of instances, it was nothing more 
than the sanctified plagiarism by the Army and Navy of the 
facts in the reporter’s story, and the deliberate sabotage of the 
exclusive proprietorship which he had earned. 

This underlines what was perhaps the most common diffi- 
culty between the press and the armed services during World 
War II. Neither knew enough about the other. In general, 
the armed services never tried to make enough differentiation 
between one example of the press and another. It was as if 
the curator of the zoo put the lions, zebras, antelopes, skunks, 
and jack rabbits in the same cage, on the grounds that they 
were all quadrupeds. Actually, a story of the most vital im- 
portance in the eyes of the New York Times might have gone 
into the wastebasket at the Daily Mirror. Something by which 
Time would set great store would mean less than nothing to the 
editors of Liberty or the Saturday Evening Post. To avoid this 
in the future, I would say to every information officer tackling 





This is the second of two articles by Eric Hodgins, nationally known editor 
and publisher His first article, “Handling the News,” appeared in the 
October issue. 
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his problem for the first time: study your media. If, as a pro- 
fessional soldier, you feel any qualms about your lack of knowl- 
edge of the press and its working methods, I would say, forget 
it, provided you make an intelligent approach to this problem 
of study. The experience of World War II brought out a curious 
fact: The worst public relations officers in the armed services 
were, on the whole, those men who had followed something 
similar as a career as civilians and, who, now in the Army, felt 
themselves clothed with the rank and authority whereby they 
could command something which in the past they had only 
been able to supplicate. There were, of course, exceptions. 
But in general the younger professional soldier or the Reserve 
officer, who had not in civil life been associated with the cheap 
career of “publicity man,” did an outstandingly better job. 

It is not in the domain of the public relations officer to trade 
favor-for-favor in the crass spirit of a ward politician; but 
courtesies and remembrances always serve a very good purpose 
nonetheless. For example, in 1943 the Office of Censorship 
found it necessary to take drastic steps to stop the then slow 
“creeping disclosure” of radar techniques. It so happened that 
the magazine Life was just ready to go to press with an article 
on radar at the time that Byron Price was finding it necessary 
to ask that all discussion of radar be stopped. His office tele- 
phoned ours and said in effect, “We make no contention that 
Life’s radar article will give aid and comfort to the enemy, but 
we are nevertheless requesting that that article not be pub- 
lished. If Life comes out with it just at the time that we are 
trying to jam the cork back in the bottle, we will have no 
chance of making our directive stick.” We took up that request 
in editorial session and we killed the article—complete with 
many thousands of dollars worth of drawings and engravings— 
to the complete confusion of an issue. The Office of Censor- 
ship said, “We are grateful for what you have done and we will 
not forget it.” They did not forget it. Before there was any 
general relaxation of the information again, we were informed 
that it would be forthcoming and were given a chance to re- 
organize our forces. If you consider this special privilege, I 
grant that that was precisely what it was and that it was pre- 
cisely appropriate. 

If the information officer takes it as his duty that he must 
be the friend of the press, come what will, there are obviously 
times when he will be sorely tried. Despite his best efforts, he 
will find himself juggling some scalding hot potatoes and will 
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himself meet reporters who will approach him with truculent 
hostility. But, unless the officer is prepared to make an issue 
of this particular reporter—that he belongs among that group 
of hostile or incompetent psychopaths who ought to be fired— 
then he has got to avoid suspicion of the reporter’s motives, or 
the appearance of concealment, unless he is to make a bad 
matter worse. You can set it down as a simple equation apply- 
ing equally to all reporters that the more an officer—or a cor- 
porate official in civil life—tries to head off a reporter on his 
quest, the more that reporter, out of the most natural instincts, 
will double and redouble his efforts to get at what he is being 
headed off from, by fair means or foul. The officer has only 
three legitimate courses: to tell the whole story as he knows it; 
to tell a partial story and label it a partial story; or to say in 
complete frankness, “This I cannot discuss with you.” There 
are arts of diplomacy involved here, of course, which are much 
more matters of instinct and experience than they are of rules 
and procedure. I can assure you, however, that neither truth, 
diplomacy, nor anything else is served by such a phrase as 
“Your readers wouldn’t be interested in that.” 

An Army is likely to be the most infuriating thing in the 
world to a newspaper man, because it is constantly making 
news and constantly sitting on it. To know that there is a 
great story somewhere and that he cannot get it, or to know 
that he has got it and cannot get it printed, is, naturally, the 
most crippling and infuriating frustration that a man dealing 
with news can possibly experience. I suppose, if we were all 
to tell the truth, that the major reason why so many high mili- 
tary officers, Cabinet members, and the like, are disposed to be 
suppressionists of news, is, first of all, for security reasons, 
which cannot be disputed; but second of all, and disgraceful to 
everybody concerned, that they feel that they cannot give out 
this or that particular piece of news without having it appear 
in some guise that will not bear any remote resemblance to the 
facts as they really are. 

How are you, as Army officers, burdened with the task of 
supplying information, to do your jobs in a way that will be a 
credit to the Republic? How are you going to effect, if not 
control, what the newspapers, the radio, the magazines, say 
about the high strategy of the conflict, the personalities of 
your top commanders, the morale of your troops, the efficiency 
of your procurement, and a hundred other things? The answer 
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is that, in general, you cannot. You cannot do it at all. The 
further answer, in my opinion, is that you should not try. 

When you can tell the truth, tell it. When you cannot tell 
the truth, say that you cannot; and add as much as possible 
about why you cannot. 

Perhaps the worst thing in the relationship between the 
armed services and the press in World War II was the invoca- 
tion of security for the purposes of suppression when security 
was not the true issue involved. As reporters and pho- 
tographers, the press could not, of course, during the war, ven- 
ture into restricted areas with its pads and pencils or its cameras 
until it had signed a paper granting to the Army or the Navy 
the power of “review.” The assumption on both sides was that 
the review was for the purposes of the security of the United 
States. Yet, once upon a time, a Life photographer sent to 
photograph the training school for Waves on the West Coast 
had almost half his negatives of these attractive young women 
confiscated because some officer pronounced the results “un- 
dignified.” The point was too small to make an issue of, but 
the principle was iniquitous just the same. That sort of thing 
happened over and over again; the guilt lay with no one service. 

Often during the last war, the information officer confused 
himself with the security officer. By the lights of a journalist, 
an information officer must identify himself emotionally with 
the cause of disclosure, not the cause of suppression. Beneath 
his first, overall loyalty to the Constitution of the United States, 
his lesser loyalties split in half: half belong to the Army and 
half belong to the press. If he will make the most earnest 
effort, sometimes directly and sometimes by indirection, to tell 
the press what it asks of him, everything consistent with truth 
and sincerity, and leave it to his opposite number in censor- 
ship to make the eliminations in the reporter’s story when it 
comes along, he will earn the undying gratitude of the press— 
and the press will reward and protect him. Reporters, being 
human, will give every break and consideration to an officer 
they consider a good guy and they will regard with glee, if 
not with some still baser emotion, anything that gets a stinker 
into trouble. 

Confidence cannot be maintained on a phony basis; nobody 
was trying to conduct the war on a set of schoolboy rules. We 
of Time Incorporated did not hesitate to complain when we 
felt aggrieved. On more than one occasion we complained 
about a public relations officer, with the specific hope and pur- 
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pose of getting him transferred away. Conversely, an informa- 
tion officer does not need to put up with a stupid, quarrelsome, 
or incompetent reporter. It is to be hoped in the future that 
high officers will make a direct request to such a reporter’s 
publisher that he be fired from the assignment on which he is 
causing trouble. But I specifically suggest that information 
officers, even of considerable rank, always deal with the working 
press except where matters of high policy are concerned. When 
a public relations officer gets into the habit of trying to deal 
with the reporter’s front office, the situation deteriorates rapid- 
ly and the day-by-day working control is lost. 

You must learn to trust the press. Over and over again, in 
wartime or in civil pursuits, the fear of publicity and the wor- 
ship of secrecy turns out to be an utterly baseless thing. If 
you believe in democracy, you have got to believe in the freest 
possible access to information and to the fullest distribution of 
information— along with some misinformation, too. Democracy 
is not all sweet and pretty, not all handsome young men and 
sweet girl graduates singing four-part harmonies. There is a 
great deal of yowling and caterwauling and name-calling and 
lie-hurling, and ape-like chatter; and all but the very worst of 
this has got to be taken and suffered for the sake of the prin- 
ciple involved. 

One of the most infuriating little things that an information 
officer can do—and that he used to do with discouraging fre- 
quency—is to act as a perpetual convoy to the reporter; the 
inference being that such an officer trusts nobody’s discretion 
but his own, not the discretion of the reporter, not even the 
discretion of his fellow officers being interviewed. We of the 
press who went out on interviews on war stories are sadly 
familiar with the public relations officer who accompanied us 
every place and whose technique was to sit down in a chair 
behind the reporter and give cues to the officer being inter- 
viewed, either with a nod or a shake of the head, that he should 
or should not answer the question put to him. There was, I 
believe, a rule imposed at one time that no officer of any rank 
or position could be interviewed by the press except in the 
presence of a public relations officer. I cannot presume to pass 
on the wisdom or unwisdom of an Army procedure. I can 
emphasize to you how very badly this one always worked out 
for the press, how resentful the reporter felt, and how often 
that resentment, rightly or wrongly, but always humanly, crept 
into the reporter’s use of the material from the interview, 
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This last war was a technical war. That is a truism. The 
next war will be even more a technical war. That makes it 
incumbent upon the information officer to be a master of the 
technical information within his sphere of duties. It is his job, 
then, to help the reporter to get his technical information ac- 
curately and to present it vividly. It is not his job to think 
up new phraseology for blurbs, encomiums, softsoap; nor is it 
his job to supply fascinating divergencies from the Main 
Theme, or delaying actions, or endurance techniques for stick- 
ing officially in the mud. It is significant that the Generals 
Marshall, Eisenhower, and Bradley were consistently regarded 
by the press as the best public relations officers the Army had, 
and this despite their occasional duties in other fields. The 
reason, of course, was not only that they possessed all the infor- 
mation anyone could conceivably want to know, and a lot more 
besides, but that in the nature of things they had no one to be 
afraid of, or reckon with, in making their decisions as to what 
they would discuss or what they would not. 

Another thing that caused trouble during the last war will 
undoubtedly cause trouble in every war still to come—the 
tendency of the public relations officer to regard his command- 
ing officer as having the same inapproachable and austere mag- 
nificence as the Sun God. It is a truism in civil reporting and 
in business practice that the best public relations officer of any 
company is its president. Similarly, no public relations man 
can do an information or interpretative job as well as the 
highest superior within his orbit. If the commanding officer 
has an instinct for dealing with the press, is willing to talk 
straight and candidly to its reporters, and chat with them in 
some reasonable facsimile of unbuttoned ease, then that officer’s 
command, whatever it is, will get more favorable attention than 
it could in any other way. For it is true that, despite many 
misfortunes, people, organizations, and institutions, in the long 
run and in the last analysis, get from the press pretty close to the 
treatment they deserve. 





TOWARD i‘UBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


It has been said “the first thing to do is to convince everyone in the 
Army that, since it lives on the public’s money, exists for the public’s pro- 
tection and drafts its personnel from the public, it is a public institution. 
Therefore it should welcome the public’s interest, should be eager to 
have the public understand as much as possible about the Army, and should 
take all proper methods to further that understanding.” 


Colonel Bryan Houston 








WRITING IN THE ARMY 


From an editorial in 


The Infantry Journal 


HERE do not appear to be enough capable writers in 

uniform to do even some of the most essential writing work. 
It seems to Thé Journal that it is about time for the Army to 
become realistic about writing and its importance to training 
and war. 

The average Army man is not very different in his attitude 
toward writing from the average civilian in industry or busi- 
ness. Both agree that an easy flow of clearly arranged words 
is useful and at times important. Both believe that men who 
can write are essential in any sizable activity, if only for the 
purpose of preparing plans and reports. But in general, 
soldiers, like most civilians, have the idea that a man who 
can write is somehow different from other men, perhaps not 
quite as hairy-chested or levelheaded. A writer, many feel, 
can do little else well. You need him, and pay him for his 
special ability. But you would hardly put him in command 
of a battalion. 

The fact is, as The Journal has insisted many times, that 
writing is a normal and necessary tool of war for the Army 
man just as it is a normal tool of business for the businessman. 
And a lack of facility in it may frequently hamper either. 
At least the man who may rise to high responsibility without 
the ability to write, dictate, and edit his ideas clearly must 
have assistants around him who do have that ability. 

It is of course a fallacy that a man who writes is somehow 
not likely to reach a place of high responsibility, or that men 
who do reach such places can hardly be writers of ability. 
Several of the very top men of World War II are men whose 
prose is lucid and effective. And The Journal makes this 





Tue Dicest has published three articles designed to encourage military 
personnel to become articulate in print: “Should Army Officers Write for 
Publication?” (May 1946), “To Be in Print, or Not to Be” (August 
1946), and “Writing Is So Easy!” (October 1946). The editorial reprinted 
from The Infantry Journal gives force and direction to this effort. 
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statement with full allowance for the fact that high Army 
men, like those elsewhere, must often have drafts of speeches 
and reports prepared by others. 

It is indeed a fact that several of our great military leaders 
can write and write well. General Marshall’s manner of writ- 
ten expression is vigorous, accurate, and readable. His many 
public statements are an undeniable proof. General Eisen- 
hower’s more informal way of writing is clear, direct, and 
deeply interesting. One talk he gave in London during the 
war is a first-rate piece of writing, and it is surely to be hoped 
that he will take the time, when he can, to put his own story 
and his ideas on leadership and our military future into writ- 
ten form. It may be that General MacArthur’s prose has a 
distinct flourish. But this tendency toward the dramatic takes 
little or nothing from the lucidity, emphasis, and clarity of 
what he writes. 

There are others. But these three examples should be en- 
ough to make the point that writing has its normal place in 
the life of a successful military man, that it is a desirable 
ability for a military man to have, and that there is nothing 
whatever about it that necessarily makes a man too special 
for a rounded and successful career. And these examples 
should be enough to emphasize the further point that more 
attention must be paid to the cultivation and encouragement 
of writing ability within the Army. 

The Army should never run short of men who can write. 
It should insist that much more time be given in the training 
of student officers, at West Point and elsewhere, to make them 
practical and efficient writers. It should give thought to special 
training, particularly toward developing early a facility for 
dictation. It should encourage useful military writing. 

Writing is vital and necessary to the Army—and to the Army 
man of the future. 
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THE Waes SIGN UP 


By 


Major HENRIETTE HORAK 


HE Women’s Army Corps was put on an entirely volunteer 

basis last month. The 9,000 Wacs in uniform on 1 October 
were required to sign up for the duration plus six months or 
accept immediate separation, regardless of length of service. 
More than 6,000 chose to stay. 

Half of the 6,000-odd who signed up are overseas. Their 
numbers range from 2,000 in Europe to 75 in China. The 
other 3,000 are staying with their vital jobs in posts, camps, 
stations, and hospitals in the United States. Some 1,500 
former enlisted Wacs who had previously accepted separation 
re-entered the Corps between 1 April and 30 August of this 
year. All were taken back at the grade held prior to discharge. 
Many more discharged enlisted women and officers are re- 
joining the service each week. 

The Wacs are with us for some time to come. They may 
be with us permanently. Late in July, bills were introduced 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives which would 
make the Women’s Army Corps a permanent part of the Reg- 
ular Army, with 5,000 enlisted women and 500 officers as a 
starter, and with the future strength limited to two per ceni 
of the authorized Regular Army male strength. Similar pro- 
posals to make the Women’s Army Corps part of the regular 
establishment are expected to come up again for consideration 
in the 80th Congress. 

It doesn’t require a slide rule to interpret or understand 
the Wacs; a simple yardstick, familiar to all, is enough. The 
Wac is a soldier. She is trained to do Army jobs, and all 
Army Regulations apply to her. She should be treated as a 
soldier; and she should be expected to produce the same full 
day’s work as any other skilled soldier. She asks no addi- 
MAJOR HENRIETTE HORAK, WAC, is on duty in the Public Relations 
Division, War Department. During the war, she served in various public 


relations assignments in the European theater. In civilian life she has 
been reporter, advertising writer, and public relations counsel. 
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tional favors—and often gets less—than her brother in serv- 
ice. She’s completely integrated into the Army. 

“The Wac is a worker,” states the War Department’s Policy 
Book for Public Relations Officers. “She volunteered her 
service. She should always be shown at work on one of her 239 
jobs or engaged in standard Army recreation.” This cue to 
Army public relations policy properly emphasizes the military 
performance of the Wac as the chief indication of her status. 

The early dispatch of WAC public relations officers to all 
overseas theaters was probably the greatest single factor in 
keeping the commendable work of the Corps before the 
American public in true, undistorted form. Wherever the 
Armies went, the Wacs went with them. They lived in villages, 
in camps, in mansions and in tents—in cities, in jungles, and 
in fields. Although technically assigned to “rear areas,” they 
were bombed, strafed, and wounded. The first Wacs who 
went into the Philippines landed at Tacloban airstrip while 
a Jap air raid was in progress. Their brothers in uniform 
learned that the Wacs could take it, and ask for more. 

While most of their jobs were routine, dull, and hard on 
aching backs, some form the colorful warp and woof of World 
War II history. Twenty-seven Wacs operated the “Victory” 
switchboard at the Potsdam conference; 432 worked on the 
atomic bomb project; others were present at the meetings of 
the Big Three in Yalta and Canada, at the German surrender 
at Rheims, and at the Japanese surrender at Baguio, P. I. With 
the Army Air Forces overseas, Wacs worked as watch officers, 
staying with a mission from the planning stage to the return 
of bombers. In the zone of interior, they served as radio 
operators in transport planes, on bombers at training fields, 
and on hospital ships. 

For the most part, women have taken to the Army. Reasons 
for reenlistment, or for wanting to stay in the Army, are as 
individual as the women themselves. A South Carolina 
corporal said: “I was discharged, remained a civilian for a 
month, and reenlisted. There are a loi more advantages. for 
a single person in the service, financially and otherwise. There 
is something new to be learned all the time; the possibilities 
are limitless. I just plain enjoy Army life.” 

A sergeant stationed in Los Angeles says: “I like Army life, 
especially being in the mess hall. I want to go overseas, see 
the rest of the world and how other people live. I would 
never marry as long as I was in the service.” 
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An Oakland, California, pfe says: “I would like to be a pro- 
fessional soldier and make a career out of the Army. I think 
the Army offers the Wac a chance to better her education, 
experience, and training.” 

In backing up the legislation to incorporate the Women’s 
Army Corps into the Regular Army, the War Department 
said: 

“The postwar Army places equal responsibility on all citi- 
zens, men or women. In view of the proved adaptability of 
women to the needs of the Army, and the lack of personnel 
power to fulfill its postwar mission, women should be utilized 
to help meet these requirements. Their use in postwar serv- 
ices will release men in certain categories for combat training 
or instruction. Further, the postwar nucleus of the Women’s 
Army Corps could expand quickly and efficiently in the event 
of a national emergency.” 

This feather in the WAC helmet was bought for a pretty 
penny, and it has taken over four years of installments to 
pay off. It took over 100,000 women, working at 239 types 
of Army jobs, at over 400 installations in the United States 
and in 28 foreign countries, to establish the Women’s Army 
Corps as vital to the military scheme of things. 

Lt. Col. Mary A. Hallaren, deputy director of the WAC, 
phrases the case for a permanent WAC in this fashion: 

“When the country is attacked, there is not time to set 
age limits on the men who will defend it. When the house 
is on fire, there is no point in discussing a woman’s place in 
the home. The Army is asking Congress for a permanent 
Women’s Army Corps. The Corps was organized to make 
available to the Army the knowledge, skill, and special train- 
ing of the women of the Nation. In the development of the 
Women’s Army Corps, this generation has blazed new trails; 
faced hurdles and leaped them; made mistakes and corrected 
them. It would be tragic if, in another emergency, a new 
generation had to start from scratch; had to duplicate effort; 
made the same mistakes twice. To write ‘finis’ to women’s 
contribution to the Army would be turning back time. It 
would be as futile as reverting to isolationism after the rocket 
bomb has catapulted us into our neighbor’s lap. It would 
be as intelligent as using World War II methods to defend 
our future.” 











In Army hospitals the patients go to the shelves or the shelves come to 
the patients, 











BOOKS.--- 
FROM JUNGLE TO POST 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL E. POSTELL 


HEREVER he may be, the American soldier is supplied 

with books and magazines; not just any books, and not 
magazines of a barber shop vintage. He gets the best books 
there are in fiction and serious reading, and gets them almost 
as soon as his civilian friends. He reads magazines that are 
current and that cover every interest from philosophy to films. 
The Army Library Service, which stems from the Library 
Branch of Special Services Division, War Department, has 
carried over into the postwar Army the techniques and much 
of the coverage it provided during World War II. The most 
effective reading program ever devised for military personnel 
—the Council books, which men stuck into their hip pockets 
as they clawed their way through jungles—is still provided 
for soldiers overseas. Council books are especially manufac- 
tured editions of current and standard popular books, the 
full text reduced to short compass by special printing and 
special paper. The format is such that the volume slips into 
a blouse or trousers pocket without breaking its back. More 
than 100,000,000 paper-bound books, most of them Council 
books, were provided during the war; and more than 10,000,000 
cloth-bound books. ‘Council books represent the cooperative 
effort of publishers, authors and the War Department. Pub- 
lishers have cut their profits to the bare minimum and authors 
have sacrificed practically all royalties so that the soldier in 
the United States Army can have the best books. Council 
books are selected by an advisory council which includes two 
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of the Library Branch, Special Services Division, War Department, and 
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well-known publishers, two prominent book critics, an editor, 
an author, and a library adviser. The plan still continues, 
for troops overseas and for hospitalized troops in the United 
States. The benefits have been enjoyed also by Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel. 

Each month, the Army Library Service ships a kit contain- 
ing 12 different titles of current and standard books to every 
overseas unit of company size, and to isolated units of less 
than company size. During the war, when units were scat- 
tered and were likely to be moving fast, a standard kit includ- 
ed 40 titles. Kits are also provided, one to every 50 beds, for 
hospitalized military personnel in the zone of interior. When 
they arrive at the unit or hospital, the contents of the kits 
are passed around on a rotation basis, so that every soldier 
has a chance to read every book. The timeliness of the books 
is insured, for overseas, by their being mailed through the 
Army Postal Service. Requests are still being received from 
units which wish to be placed on the mailing list, such requests 
being made through channels to the Special Services-Informa- 
tion and Education Supply Division, New York Port of Em- 
barkation. The scope of the contents of a Council book kit 
is indicated by the selection for November 1946, which in- 
cludes: Williwaw, by George Vidal; Lord Hornblower, by E. S. 
Forester; A Rock in Every Snowball, by Frank Sullivan; All 
the King’s Men, by Robert Penn Warren; and Best Short 
Stories of Wilbur Daniel Steele. 

Some troops are magazine readers, rather than book addicts. 
For them, the Army Library Service ships overseas unit sets 
of current magazines. This distribution is made on a weekly 
basis, so that magazines may be read while still fresh. About 
70 magazines (not 70 titles) are provided per unit during a 
month, Titles range from the comics to the “slicks.” 


In the United States, service is provided through Army 
libraries. Every post, camp, station, and hospital has an Army 
library, except for small posts where the military strength 
does not justify the employment of a professional librarian. 
Even those posts are provided with some form of library serv- 
ice. Efforts are being made by all commands to provide 100 
per cent coverage. . 

Post library systems are being reorganized on a centralized 
administrative plan, combining economy of administration with 
the maximum degree of efficiency. Centralized cataloging, 
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purchasing, book selection, and other professional techniques 
are being used to provide the fullest use of professional per- 
sonnel, and still serve remote installations. With the shrink- 
age in size of the Army, the number of separate libraries in 
the zone of interior has decreased. Surplus libraries have not 
been dissipated, however. Many have been shipped complete 
to theaters, so as to enable overseas libraries to extend their 
services for men far from civilian reading sources; others have 
been combined with Army libraries in the United States which 
have never been able to acquire the number of volumes neces- 
sary to give well-rounded coverage in the major fields. 


Under War Department Circular 137, 1946, Army libraries 
can now be shifted within the Army with a minimum of red 
tape; the financial problems involved in transferring collec- 
tions of books that have been acquired through a variety of 
funds have been solved. This adds materially to the ease of 
making transfers. 

From its beginnings after World War I, when library serv- 
ice was provided by the Morale Branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, the Army Library Service has recognized 
that an effective program is dependent upon competent per- 
sonnel. Since the beginning of World War I, trained civil- 
ian librarians have been employed, supervised by library of- 
ficers in large installations and by special services officers in 
smaller headquarters. A professional librarian is assigned to 
the headquarters staff of each overseas theater and department, 
each Army area in the zone of interior, headquarters of Army 
Air Forces, and each sub-command of the Air Forces. 


At the present time, there are 700 professional civilian li- 
brarians on duty in the Army Library Service. In addition to 
those serving at posts, camps, stations, and hospitals in the 
zone of interior, they are stationed in Europe, Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, the Marianas, the Philippines, and in the depart- 
ments of Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and the Antilles. There 
are 75 on duty in the European theater, and 120 in the Pacific. 
Library service in the overseas commands is now taking on 
the semblance of that provided within the zone of interior. 
Librarians are authorized, under AR 210-70, for station and 
general hospitals, both overseas and in the zone of interior. 
Through “in-ward” courses, their staffs are trained to bring 
intelligent library service directly to non-ambulatory patients. 

Overseas, as well as in the zone of interior, library service 
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Compact _ libraries, 
shelves stocked with 
literature to suit 
varied tastes and in- 
terests, reach the 
soldier at his remote 
post of duty by book- 
mobile. 








Books on _ pack- 
ing-case shelves 
under canvas mean 
a library to the 
men in the field. 
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is provided not only by fixed installations, but also by mobile 
library units, known as bookmobiles. Each bookmobile op- 
erates with a basic stock of 4,000 volumes, 50 sets of V-dise 
phonograph records, and an unlimited number of Council 
books and magazines. Each is in charge of an Army civilian 
librarian, who serves as assistant driver. 


Librarians at posts, camps, and stations in the zone of in- 
terior have almost complete autonomy in the selection of 
materials for their libraries. Overseas, librarians in headquar- 
ters of the departments have the same autonomy; but in 
theaters, the selection of books is performed for the librarian 
by the Library Branch, Special Services Division, War De- 
partment. This policy is undergoing a gradual change; and 
as soon as professional librarians are sent to overseas theaters, 
they are given the same privilege of selecting books that is 
enjoyed by librarians in the zone of interior. Requisitions 
for books from overseas librarians are consolidated and edited 
for duplication at the various theater headquarters by the 
Special Services Division. 


A typical Army library is as well equipped as the library 
of a comparable civilian community. Reading materials in 
practically all fields of knowledge may be found. These ma- 
terials include books, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, maps, 
reference materials, educational guides, and publications pro- 
duced by the local command. The library user may have the 
same skilled advice that he is accustomed to receiving in the 
library of his home town. He will find recreational reading, 
from yachts to murders; he has at hand books and magazines 
that will help him acquire a new hobby or intensify his in- 
terest in an existing one, Each library carries a wide range 
of education materials, including USAFI publications, voca- 
tional guides, college catalogs, and the publications of gov- 
ernment agencies. Each has a well-rounded collection of 
reference books, from dictionaries and almanacs to military 
histories. Some of the larger posts subscribe to more than 
100 periodicals, including those covering business, industry, 
the arts, and many of the vocations. 


In an Army library, a soldier who wishes to keep abreast 
of political and economic developments, or who is plugging for 
education credits, is likely to find the books and magazines he 
wants. He may do so in a friendly and informal atmosphere, 
sitting in a comfortable chair, smoking if he desires, browsing 
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to the extent of his interest and available time. In most li- 
braries, he will find a game room or a music room; and he 
will always find a librarian who takes a personal interest in 
supplying his wants. 

During the period of hostilities, men read when and what 
they could. Often there was a feverish grasping of oppor- 
tunities for relieving the emotional tensions of combat or 
boredom. With the Army becoming stabilized, the reading 
habits of troops have changed. There is more time for read- 
ing and greater deliberation in the selection of reading ma- 
terials; men are more inclined to read with a definite purpose. 
A study made in the European theater in May 1945 showed 
that library use represented only .03 per cent of all special 
services activities. Twelve months later, that figure had in- 
creased to 3.5 per cent; and in June 1946 had risen to 5.4 per 
cent. Women had a lot to do with it; for it was in May 1945 
that the first trained women librarians arrived in the European 
theater. . 
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Army libraries at permanent posts offer all the facilities and services 
of a city library : 











GROUP THINKING 
IN DISCUSSION 


By 


SHEPHERD L. WITMAN 


HE success of group discussion rests squarely upon the 

leader, who must understand thoroughly the nature of 
his responsibility. Discussion leadership is a conscious effort 
to extract the greatest value from group discussion. It is the 
job of guiding any group’s consideration of a problem into 
a clear and fruitful pattern of thought without at any moment 
influencing the substance of ideas. Only through the art 
of discussion leadership can the members of a group effectively 
exchange their information and ideas. The discussion leader 
is the group’s focal point, through which its thinking becomes 
clear and its perspective sharper. 


The discussion leader, therefore, holds a crucial position 
requiring some skill. Fortunately, it is a skill which can be 
developed. Fundamentally it requires respect for the opinion 
of others; a belief in the soundness of the discussion process; 
a willingness to seek out and explore facts; and a desire to 
understand one’s fellow man. In addition, an understanding 
of the elementary considerations of how the human mind 
operates within a group is necessary, to enable the discussion 
leader to perform his mission with maximum effectiveness. 

Let the discussion leader remember that men are not na- 
turally endowed with a capacity to think logically. This 
must be developed. In a group, a man’s mind tends to be 
diverted from a course of straight thinking as a result of the 
tangents to which he is directed by the thoughts of his fel- 
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lows. It is the discussion leader’s responsibility to move the 
subject along in a line of clearly logical development, step 
by step, and to keep the discussion within bounds. 

Moreover, men change their attitudes and modify their 
opinions only by overcoming a real resistance io change. 
Thus, mental growth comes with the gradual injection of new 
truths, of new understanding and of new light into men’s 
minds. One cannot hope to effect a revolution in thought 
overnight. A primary requisite of successful discussion lead- 
ership, therefore, is the quality of tolerant patience. 

But these very limitations, when they are overcome, con- 
tribute to the strength of discussion as an educational tech- 
nique. In the evolution of the human stature, nothing can 
take the place of the exchange of opinions and ideas with 
a man’s fellow soldiers. Nothing can contribute quite so 
much to his genuine understanding of the role he must play 
and his qualifications to play it. Nothing can equip him so 
well to meet his problems as that sense of common endeavor 
and mutual groping for the light which emanates from group 
discussion. When the discussion leader realizes these facts, 
he is prepared to proceed with the mechanical processes of 
discussion. 

Let us take the discussion leader through a typical discus- 
sion meeting. What is his first job? It is to mold the agglo- 
meration of individuals into a group. When the men first 
come together and seat themselves for a discussion, their minds 
are still predominantly occupied with their private affairs 
and their most recent experiences outside this meeting. The 
leader must fuse their several individualisms into a sense of 
common group action. 

For this purpose he can seize upon the curiosity which 
they undoubtedly will have about the nature and purpose 
of this discussion, and direct and mold that curiosity into an 
interest in what is about to happen. One of the handiest 
methods of doing this is to open the meeting with three or 
four minutes of broad generalization, which need not bear 
directly upon the subject at hand. The leader can begin 
talking about the place of discussion in the individual’s en- 
joyment of life, his understanding of his fellow men, and a 
recognition of his part in the life of the Army. In other 
words, he must seize upon the very simplest common denom- 
inator, and if he achieves nothing more in these first few 
minutes, he should draw attention gradually to the fact that 
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each individual now becomes a member of a group. After 
this recognition of the group status is achieved, the leader 
may then move into generalizations on the subject. 

From here it becomes a problem of getting the first few 
expressions of opinion. Everyone who has led a discussion 
knows how difficult are those first few minutes when the 
leader has finished his generalized approach and is trying to 
draw out the group. It is pretty nearly fatal to ask the ques- 
tion: “What do you think about this?” There are too many 
obstacles for each man to overcome before he expresses his 
opinion. He must get rid of the fear of hearing his own voice. 
He must overcome his desire to express himself perfectly. 
The job here, therefore, is to put every man in the group at 
ease, so that he feels no concern for what his fellows will 
think of his own ideas. 

There are two or three techniques which the discussion 
leader will find helpful. For one thing, if the group is small 
enough, self-introductions are a good device. Everyone knows 
his own name and is perfectly willing to give it. Thus, he 
has already heard his own voice in the meeting, and the next 
time he talks will not be so difficult. The discussion leader 
should then direct his first few questions to those things about 
which the men can speak with individual authority and with- 
out requiring too much personal judgment. Why not begin 
these questions, then, with an attempt to explore the experi- 
ences of the men, a recital of the things they have seen or 
done, or a statement of opinions they have heard? The leader 
must be careful that he does not rely upon these devices for 
more than a brief introductory period in the discussion. But 
they are extremely helpful in bringing out the reluctant 
spokesman. 

The meeting, we assume, is well under way. By now, if 
there is any interest in the subject, the men’s thinking has 
been brought into focus, and they are expressing themselves. 


The problem now is not so much to get them to talk as it 
is to be sure that a clear pattern of logic and ideas is develop- 
ing. No one may be allowed to make a long-winded speech; 
no one may be allowed to carry the group into side-roads, off 
the main pathway. The discussion must be to the point and 
must be kept moving toward an objective. 


This objective must be sought in the four phases through 
which group thinking must progress: the presentation of the 
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evidence, the analysis of that evidence, its assimilation, and 
its synthesis. 

There are really two kinds of evidence which a group must 
have: the statistical facts and the opinion facts. In the former 
category is the evidence which is brought in from outside 
the group. The latter consists of the opinions of individuals 
within the group, in their interpretation of these facts. The 
temptation is often too great on the part of leaders to over- 
whelm the group with too much evidence. It must be in- 
troduced gradually and should be applied as the evolution 
of the subject requires. The four phases mentioned above 
should not be used in chronological order, however. They 
are to be constantly kept in the leader’s mind, to be used at 
all stages. They are the warp of the fabric of discussion. 

Throughout, the entire group must be constantly alert to the 
analysis. Analysis is the device which breaks down major 
problems into manageable portions. Ideas must be dissected 
and each idea related to the discussion of the moment. This 
process must be carried out slowly and deliberately. The 
leader must keep in mind that the ideas of his group will 
shift slowly and in very small steps. 

To achieve this shifting of ideas, he must strive for the third 
essential of the discussion process—assimilation. He must 
make the evidence and the analytical breakdown of that evid- 
ence understood by the men. This is one of the most difficult 
phases of discussion; yet the leader must always work toward 
it. It is the means of keeping the subject out of the rarified 
atmosphere of unreality, by giving the discussion an enduring 
quality for the men. How can it be achieved? Some mech- 
anical devices are available for experimentation. Draw upon 
your men’s experiences in relation to the aspects of the subject 
you are trying to get them to assimilate. Relate apparently 
theoretical ideas to the practicalities they understand. Meta- 
phor, allegory, and simile are other useful devices. 

Finally, all this must be synthesized into a comprehensible 
pattern. This synthesis must be effected from time to time 
in the course of discussion. An obvious device is the leader’s 
summary, supplemented by adroit questions, bringing the men 
into the process of harmonizing the parts to the whole. 

The discussion leader must never overlook the importance 
of skillful summary. He should put a great deal of thought 
and practice into the summation, and should train himself to 
handle it most effectively in the actual discussion meeting. 
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Much too often summaries are conceived to be simply restate- 
ments of what has been said. Limiting the summary to this 
function is not without value, but it robs it of its real contri- 
bution. The summary must be used by the leader to keep 
the discussion within the confines of its proper area. This 
will require an occasional review. And yet, it should not be 
over-used. Four times in the course of an hour and a half 
should be enough. But at the same time, it is the device by 
which all four parts of a discussion are brought together into 
focus for the whole group to see clearly. It should be used 
to bring the individual whose mind has wandered from the 
group back into the collective thinking. It can be used to 
re-arouse his interest in the subject. 

And then, of course, the final summary at the end of the 
discussion fixes the major observations of the group in the 
minds of everyone. This final summary should always be so 
presented that it leads every member of the group to recog- 
nize that he needs to continue his thinking and further his 
own intellectual analysis. It should deftly direct him into 
new intellectual pathways. 

The values in group thinking are pretty clear. They test 
the individual’s thoughts against the group. They develop 
an attitude of investigation in place of blind acceptance. And 
they help the men to understand even those policies in the 
formulation of which they cannot share. As long as the leader 
recognizes and believes these things, he can use the methods 
which have been outlined here. 

Every discussion leader, then, must have a firm grasp of 
what his functions are: first, to secure the cooperation and 
participation of the individuals comprising his group. He 
must bring every person to a point at which he identifies him- 
self and his thinking with the group of which he is a member. 
Second, his function is to achieve not just talk, but a continu- 
ing process of reflective thinking. It won’t all be good; it 
won’t all be bad. But it should be cautious, careful, reflective. 
Third, he must make possible the introduction of facts, both 
statistical and opinion, with a speed and quantity consistent 
with the group’s capacity. Fourth, he must not stimulate 
artificial conflict, but he must welcome genuine conflict, al- 
ways deftly turning it to constructive intellectual ends. Conflict 
should be an instrument to whet the mind and sharpen re- 
flection. And fifth, at every point he must keep the discussion 
clear, to the point, and the parts related. 








THE USE OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


By 


CAPTAIN THomMaAs R. NEvitT 


N illustration is more than just a picture; it has a duty 
to perform. It must help put across and give punch to 
the story you are trying to tell in words. 

An illustration should limit itself to one subject and that 
subject should support pictorially the point of the text. 

Suppose you are illustrating the story of a ceremony in 
which a notable personage is receiving an honor. Picture 
No. 1 shows a long column of troops stretched across the field, 
and a small group in the receiving officer’s position. Picture 
No. 2 may be a good shot of the reviewing group staring ahead. 
Picture No. 3 is an angle shot of the reviewing group, with a 
small section of the troops in the foreground, and the rest of 
the parade lost in the background. 

Picture No. 3 is the one for you, since it “illustrates” the 
story—the troops honoring the personage. On the other hand, 
if a regiment was being honored by the personage, picture No. 
2 should be first choice. 

As a rule you should avoid posed shots. That is why, in the 
example, picture No. 2 was avoided in both simulated situations. 

The “who, where, when”—the three Ws of the reportorial 
world—are true of pictures, too. The foreground should tell 
the “who,” the background the “where,” while the action 
might suggest the “when.” A posed photo only tells the “who.” 

Another use of illustration occurs when the picture of a 
prominent person gains value because of a change in status of 
the individual. A salon photograph of Thomas A. Edison upon 
his death is a fair example. Although the story concerns his 
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death, reader interest is stimulated by a picture of the person 
involved. The story is Edison’s death, not just a death. 

On the other hand a salon portrait of the engineer of a 
crack railroad train, who was killed in a wreck of that train, 
would be a poor substitute for an illustration of the railroad 
cars sprawled over a length of track. The story here is the 
wreck, and only if the person killed was sufficiently prominent 
to have interest within himself would his picture add real 
interest to the written story. 

Still another type of illustration portrays an abstract emo- 
tion by the power of suggestion in an isolated individual pose. 
Examples of this class of picture are the color guard with the 
colors, expressing love of country; a Chinese child in a 
Nanking street lying dead beside the mourning mother, ex- 
pressing the feeling of a nation of starving people; or two 
gaunt-faced waifs hand in hand, expressing the feeling of 
Europe’s homeless millions. 

After selection of the illustration comes the preparation of 
the picture for the engraver who is to make the plate. 

For photo-engraving reproduction the print should be glossy 
in black and white. Any black and white print on smooth- 
surfaced, photographic paper will result in a satisfactory 
reproduction; but for best result the shiny photographic print 
with high contrast is most desirable. 

Sepia or colored prints, or prints on any of the matte papers, 
or the hazy or so-called “arty” treatment of soft focus, should 
be avoided. Such pictures give unsatisfactory reproduction. 

One other thing. Always identify your print on the back 
before you forget what it is about. A few words such as 
“Parade in honor of General Blank’s visit” are enough, and 
should be written near the edge so that the writing will not 
interfere with other operations to be executed on the print. 

Next consider the “framing” of the picture. This means 
that you do not waste space on extraneous matter or on that 
part of the picture which distracts from the main subject. 

To illustrate these points let us return to the ceremony. 
Suppose, because of the position of the photographer, a great 
deal of foreground of “empty” grass is shown; mark the photo- 
graph so that a large portion of the grass is omitted in the 
engraving. This marking is termed “cropping.” Suppose the 
parade ground also serves as a football field and the goal 
posts show on the flank of the picture; crop this, since it 
distracts from the central subject and adds nothing. Or, in 
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Fig. 1. Here is a photograph prepared for the engraver. The theme 
is wifely pride in her OCS graduate. All other features (shaded area) 
that clutter up the “story” are eliminated by crop lines. The cut is to 
occupy a space 134 inches wide, so that measurement is indicated for the 
engraver. These markings, with an identification on the back of the 
photograph and an indication of the screen size, are the minimum edi- 
torial instructions to the engraver. The result of this handling is shown 
in Fig. 2 in both fine and coarse screens. 
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the case of the Chinese mother and child, perhaps the picture 
shows a group of curious bystanders to one side, and in the 
background. Cut them off!—they distract and may ruin the 
entire picture “story.” (See Fig. 1) 

After selecting and cropping the picture, next determine 
its size. Obviously, the larger the subject the more impressive 
and effective the illustration will be. To be effective, the 
photograph of the “review” should be larger than, for example, 
the two waifs, since the subject matter is larger. Of course, 
in determining size you must be guided and limited by the 
space you have. But do not have a picture printed so small 
that the reader cannot tell what it is about. Give up some- 
thing else to increase the size of the illustration so that it is 
effective. If you had planned two pictures, throw one out to 
make the one you use forceful. Or if you have to cut type 
matter, do so! If a picture is worth using, it is worth the 
space to display it. If it is not worth the space, don’t use it. 

Having your illustration properly selected and framed, and 
the space for it, mark it to determine the exact space it will 
occupy in your publication. In considering the reduction or 
enlargement of a photograph, remember that the engraver’s 
camera cannot change the proportions of your illustration. 
The only way you can change the proportion is by cropping. 
Once cropped, the proportions are set and the only thing the 
engraver can do is make the illustration larger or smaller in 
all dimensions. 

One other word of caution. Any marks made on a photo- 
graph, although drawn on the reverse, will show through as 
an indentation (photographic paper is soft), unless drawn 
without pressure on the pencil. Use a soft leaded pencil 
and drag it across the paper very lightly. 

The rest of the job is up to the engraver. However, you will 
have to instruct him on a few items if your illustration is to 
be successfully reproduced. These instructions will be governed 
by the copy and the kind of paper upon which you are printing 
your publication. 

You may require one of two types of engraving or cuts, 
a halftone or a line cut. With reference to the paper, 2 
line cut will cause no trouble, since any paper that will print 
from type will also print from a line cut. A halftone cut is 
another thing. 

A line cut is one made from a drawing created by the use 
of black lines with no intermediate grays such as those in a 
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wash drawing. Drawings with brush work that do have in- 
termediate grays, as well as all photographs, require halftone 
cuts. 

These intermediate grays, or halftones, are obtained in an 
engraving by the use of a “screen” in the camera of the photo- 
engraver. This screen breaks up the tones of the photograph 
into a series of dots. The larger the dots the blacker the 
shadow, and vice versa. 


These screens may vary from a 55 screen to as high as a 
400 screen. When a screen is described as 65, 85, 100 screen it 
means that 65, 85, or 100 lines have been drawn to the lineal 
inch to form the screen mesh. For usual purposes of print- 
ing you will find your needs supplied by an 85 screen or a 120 
screen. 

The screen of an illustration is governed by the quality of 
paper upon which it is printed. The poorest quality surface 
encountered will be newsprint which will take an 85 screen 
engraving, or cut. 

Other papers—the better English finish, machine finish, 
calendered and coated papers—print cuts with higher screens. 
Antique papers will print only line cuts. 

When you speak to a printer of cuts, the two of you will 
soon be speaking of a coarse or fine screen, by which you 





Fig. 2. Comparative examples of the most commonly used engravers’ 
screens. Left is 120 screen (fine) used on “slick” papers. Right is the 
same photo in 85 screen (coarse) used for newsprint or similar papers. 
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will mean 85 screen when you say “coarse” and 110 or 120 
screen when you say “fine.” Figure 2 shows examples of these 
two more or less standardized screens. 

There are a number of tricks in engraving, such as combin- 
ing line and halftone reproduction, getting tonal effects by 
use of process plates known as benday screens, and so on. The 
employment of these processes is quite involved. When the 
rare need for such work comes up, consult the printer, en- 
graver, or the commercial artist who must be employed in 
preparing the copy for such reproduction. 

Another thing can be done with line cuts to give them 
display value. This is the so-called “reverse cut.” Line cuts 
are normally made from “positive”; which is to say that black 
and white appear as in the copy. Line cuts can also be 
made from “negative”; which is to say that black appears as 
white and white as black, as compared to the original. (See 
Fig. 3) These “negative” cuts are known as “reverse line 
plates.” This is unfortunate since the name is confusing and 
not altogether correct. 


Plates to be made opposite to the copy, with the left repro- 
duced as the right, are made by a method of negative turning. 
These are known erroneously as “reverse plates.” They are 
“reverse(d)” plates; that is, the position of the subject is 
reversed. Care must be taken not to be confused between 
these “negative plates” and “reversed plates.” 

‘One caution; never, in dealing with military personnel, al- 
low an engraver to offer delivery of “reversed plates” (left where 
right should be) since decorations and insignia will be reversed. 


This discussion does not attempt to cover the detailed prob- 
lems of using illustrations and engravings. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that it will aid the PRO and I&E officer who is not a 
publishing expert. 


This (left) is a positive 
cut, the same in print as the 
original. 

This (right) is a negative 
or “reverse” of the same 
copy, with black and white 
exchanged. The limits of 
the black background must 
be defined, such as, in this 
case, the outer line of the 
border. 


POSITIVE (FIG. 3) NEGATIVE 
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PASS IN REVIEW 


By 








LIEUTENANT COLONEL RosBert G. VAN NEss 


Most of the anguished cries from frustrated reporters, 
writers, editors, radio men and others concerned with getting 
information to the public during the war were directed, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, at the small and unenvied group of 
officers who comprised the Review Branch, War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations. Bitter was the censure heaped upon 
them in those hectic early days, when sweeping restrictions had 
to be imposed upon the world’s most unrestricted press. 

Yet, no less willful group of men could have been found in 
any of the War Department’s smoke-filled rooms. Most of 
the red-pencil brigade were commissioned directly from civilian 
jobs as newspaper editors or writers, magazine writers, or ad- 
vertising agency men. Some were pulled in from the arms 
and technical services, since problems of that nature were most 
abundant during the war. 

With an outstanding opportunity to become the nation’s 
most unpopular citizens, these officers in the Review Branch 
launched out early on a hopeful course in the opposite direc- 
tion. It wasn’t necessary to order such a group to be reasonable 
and sympathetic at all times, and never to be arbitrary in a 
decision. They saw the victim’s side all too well, from profes- 
sional experience. The policy of a sharp eye and a soft tongue 
went into effect; and slowly but surely this approach paid off. 

The press generally gave excellent cooperation and appre- 
ciation. The fact that the Review Branch often worked as 
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aggressively to get certain information released as it did to re- 
strict other material was undoubtedly a salient reason for 
this favorable response. The standard procedure calls for 
a quick scanning of the manuscript or piece of copy immediate- 
ly upon its receipt, to learn which arm or technical service 
might have to be consulted. Today, relatively few manu- 
scripts require coordination, but during the war 75 per cent of 
the material to be reviewed had to be referred to other agen- 
cies. In the interest of speed, phone and hand-carry methods 
were used to get a quick, informal, but reliable, recommenda- 
tion. Some of the technical services played a “safe” policy 
and imposed a too-strict surveillance. The Review Branch 
always overruled such unnecessary restrictions. Sometimes the 
technical service would not be aware that certain information 
had been de-classified. The Review Branch tried to keep them 
informed. Too often, a technical service would try to edit 
the style of an article, where no security was involved. This 
was strictly forbidden. 

Today, most of the work of the Review Section, as it has been 
redesignated, is concerned with screening releases and infor- 
mation emanating from the War Department and reviewing 
the hundreds of lengthy and detailed histories being written. 


Civilian manuscripts are reviewed for security only. Articles 
from military sources are reviewed for security, propriety, and 
War Department policy. Those are the limits; and they are 
strictly observed. No matter how critical or arbitrary, even 
inaccurate, a civilian manuscript may be, it is checked only 
for military security. Recently an outraged former officer 
complained about a series of articles written by a newspaper 
correspondent in Germany. The officer said he knew from 
first-hand experience that the man was writing a bunch of lies 
and demanded that the War Department take disciplinary 
action. The War Department could not take any such action. 
The writer was giving his opinions and conclusions; he was not 
violating security. 

A somewhat different problem arose when a manuscript 
was received from a former war correspondent. The article 
was all right and was cleared; but it was written on the back 
of a secret order from the European Theater—an order that 
never had been de-classified. The manuscript could not be 
returned in that case, although the writer probably had other 
copies of the secret order. He was advised that his article 
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had been cleared, but he could not use any part of the order 
on which the article was written. 


Often, especially in cases of inaccuracies, the officer review- 
ing a manuscript will jot down in the margin suggestions for 
better coverage of the subject. Sometimes an interesting new 
angle on the subject is suggested. The Review Section usu- 
ally is the first to know of new developments in the War De- 
partment, developments that outside writers might not hear 
of for weeks. Authors often ask for suggestions on their ar- 
ticles, even for editorial comments. These are freely given, 
when requested, although such action is not required as a 
routine matter. 


Another case concerned a civilian who had permission to 
visit a war dog training center in order to get material for an 
article. He got his information, but unfortunately he got it 
from a badly misinformed person. The article came in with 
instructions to forward it to a certain magazine, which was 
waiting for it. The Review Section was in. a tough spot; nei- 
ther the author nor the publisher would want the article to 
appear when it contained so many inaccuracies. Deleting 
them would have stripped the story to nothing. The review- 
ing officer telephoned the publisher and told him of the flaws. 
The publisher thanked the reviewing officer and wrote the 
author. The author wrote a scorching letter to the Review 
Section complaining bitterly that they had ruined his chances 
of selling the article. During the intervening days, however, 
the reviewing officer obtained correct information and sent it 
to the author. Sometime later, a long and loving letter came 
from the author, thanking the Review Section and apologiz- 
ing for his nasty note. 

Sometimes an article is so packed with classified material 
that the first tendency is to kill it entirely. This is prohibited, 
according to a policy set up in the Review Section early in the 
war. The classified matter is deleted; but there is sometimes 
enough left to enable the writer to carve a satisfactory article 
out of the pieces. 


An example of this arose recently when an eight-volume 
history came in for review and was submitted to the appro- 
priate technical service. After two months, this service recom- 
mended that the entire work be killed, because it contained 
too much classified material. The Review Section insisted 
that the offending sections be marked for deletion and that 
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the remainder of the manuscript be returned with clearance. 
This naturally would have involved a tremendous amount of 
work. The problem was solved by a conference of the review- 
ing officer, the author, and representatives of the technical 
service. 


Atomic development offers review problems, too. Recently 
two physics professors produced a textbook on the whole field 
of atomic energy. The book contained discussion and a de- 
scription of a laboratory method by which atomic bombs might 
be produced. The method was highly impractical, but it was 
possible; so that portion of the manuscript had to be deleted. 


The responsibilities of the Review Section have changed 
considerably since the end of the war. Today there is no 
review of civilian material unless it is voluntarily submitted. 
All correspondents have been relieved from the review clause 
which previously obligated them to submit for review material 
which they secured on visits to Army installations. (ARMY 
INFORMATION Dicest July 1946, p 42). This places the burden 
of “security at the source” squarely on local commanding of- 
ficers, for it means that correspondents may leave an instal- 
lation and write whatever they please on anything they have 
seen or heard. “Off-the-record” statements, therefore, are not 
advisable. The commander must assume that every time he 
talks in the presence of a civilian writer, he is speaking for 
publication. 


A particularly haunting pitfall for the Army writer and 
speaker, as well as for the Review Section, is the possibility 
of statements by responsible officers being lifted from their 
context and quoted in such a way as to give an entirely erron- 
eous impression. A good working rule is that every sentence 
in a speech or release must be able to stand alone and not be 
subject to misinterpretation. This rule is not always observed. 
A general officer was recently quoted as saying there would be 
another war in fifteen years! The general had intended to say 
nothing of the kind; but by removing certain words from his 
speech and printing them alone that impression was given. 

Today, with only three officers on duty, the scene in the 
Review Section is as hectic as it was during the wartime peak, 
when fifteen harried officers labored to protect our nation’s 
interests. When things look darkest, however, a lift can be had 
from delving into the files and re-reading treasured letters of 
appreciation from authors of slaughtered articles. 
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Recruiting 
The War Department has established at 1,550,000 the mini- 


mum strength of the Army during the current fiscal year, for 
the performance of its vast postwar mission, including oc- 
cupation of enemy territories, garrisoning of Pacific islands and 
other bases won at great cost, training and development, and 
the maintenance of its supply lines. To establish an organiza- 
tion of maximum efficiency, the War Department is bending 
every effort toward attainment of a one-hundred per cent 
volunteer Army. 

This policy has been adopted in recognition of the fact that 
the new Regular Army, built on the latest advances of science 
and utilizing the most advanced equipment of the world’s 
most highly industrialized nation, naturally requires men of 
superior types. It is the belief of the Army that men of this 
caliber can best be obtained by recruiting volunteers. 

The most comprehensive recruiting program in the Army’s 
history has been under way for some time. Every available 
medium is being utilized to impress upon eligible American 
youth the magnitude of the role assigned by this country to 
its Army, both as a result of world conditions and our choice 
of taking an active part in preserving world peace. The pro- 
gram emphasizes the manifold advantages accruing to Army 
personnel, including high pay and high “hidden pay,” train- 
ing, education and opportunity for self-improvement, and 
security and stability throughout life. In this connection, Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson has said: “We intend to put 
our military service on a par with any civilian field for the 
young man who wants opportunities for advancement, self- 
improvement, and economic security.” 

The minimum strength figure of 1,070,000 which the War 
Department has set for the fiscal year 1948 is a reduction of 
480,000 from the number needed in the current fiscal year. 
In order to maintain the Army at its present required strength, 
35,000 to 40,000 replacements—reenlistments and new volun- 
teers—will be required each month. 
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The War Department believes that the excellence of the 
Army of tomorrow and the opportunities that it will offer 
to young men—especially those who enter it now as career- 
volunteers—are foretold by the excellence of the Army of to- 
day and its opportunities for educational, technical, physical 
and moral improvement. The educational advantages accru- 
ing to personnel while serving in the Army are in addition 
to, and should not be confused with, the educational advan- 
tages offered under the GI Bill of Rights. In establishing the 
new pay scale, Congress provided increases ranging from 19 per 
cent for a technical sergeant to 50 per cent for a private. 
“Hidden pay” is what the soldier receives in the form of free 
food, clothing, lodging, medical and dental care and countless 
other things which the civilian must buy. The biggest item in 
the soldier’s lifetime security program is his retirement in- 
come. In comparison with civilian incomes, the soldier ac- 
cumulates retirement reserve at the rate of $100 a month. 

It is the policy of the War Department to give the volunteer 
who enlists for three years his choice of any branch of service in 
which the quota is not filled. 


Repatriation of War Dead 


A War Department program to settle the Nation’s war dead 
in their final resting places has been announced by the Quarter- 
master General, who is charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the program. 

The initial step will be to determine persons authorized 
under recent law to decide the question of final burial. To 
accomplish this, questionnaires will be sent to relatives of 
the deceased. 

The War Department will recognize the wishes of relatives 
as follows: 

a. The surviving spouse has the first and final right unless 
there has been divorce, separation, or remarriage. 

b. In case of divorce or remarriage, the right of decision 
passes to son or daughter over 21. 

c. If deceased was not married, the decision rests with the 
father or mother. 

d. If parents are deceased, brothers over 21 or sisters of 
that age category may decide according to seniority. 

e. If there are no brothers or sisters, the decision passes 
to other kin in order of relationship. 
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There are four options for final burial, as follows: 

a. Remains may be returned to the United States or its 
possessions for interment in a private cemetery. 

b. Remains may be returned to a foreign country for inter- 
ment in a private cemetery. 

c. Remains may be interred in a permanent United States 
military cemetery overseas. 

d. Remains may be-returned to the United States, for in- 
terment in a National cemetery. 

All costs of exhumation and forwarding of remains to the 
place designated by the next of kin will be borne by the 
Government; flags for draping of caskets will also be provided. 
If the next of kin decides to bring the remains to the United 
States for private interment, the Government will contribute, 
in addition to flag services, a sum not to exceed $50 for actual 
burial. 

The following regulations apply to overseas burial: 

a. If burial is in a private cemetery, the-Government will 
assist in removing the remains and will contribute $50 toward 
burial expenses. The next of kin must arrange for the burial 
plot and religious services. 

b. If burial is in a permanent military cemetery, all ex- 
penses will be borne by the Government. A chaplain of the 
faith of the deceased will perform services. The next of kin 
will be notified of location. 

All expenses will be borne by the Government if the deceased 
is returned to the United States and is buried in any National 
cemetery. 

Relatives will be sent questionnaires only when the time ap- 
proaches for removal of the remains. Relatives of those de- 
ceased buried temporarily in cemeteries closest to the United 
States will be the first to receive such letters. 


The Office of the Quartermaster General, Memorial Division, 
has prepared a pamphlet giving full details of the program. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the Technical Informaticn 
Branch, Office of the Quartermaster General, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. An article in the ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
for August 1946—“These Honored Dead”—also describes the 
program. Reprints are available at five cents a copy from the 
Book Department, Army Information School. 
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INFORMATION... 
FOR THE ASKING 











How did the term “private” originate? There is little 
that is private in the life of an enlisted man. 

In the early days in Europe, a regiment “belonged” to 
some man, who was usually its colonel. He was paid a 
stipulated sum of money from the public treasury for the 
services of his regiment. He sold the officers’ commissions 
to “the right people,” and he hired, fed and paid the 
“private men.” Hessian troops, for example, were private 
men, rented to England by the Grand Duke of Hesse. The 
term “private” was carried over into the U. S. Army. 
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INFORMATION 


Army Talk 


The May issue of THE Dicest listed titles of Army Talk 
published since 1 January 1946. For those I&E officers who 
desire to keep their files up-to-date, the Army Talks published 
since 6 April 1946 are listed below. The May Dicesr list of 
Army Talks included titles in the process of preparation. Some 
of these numbers and titles are repeated in the following list, 
with occasional variation in titles due to changes in plans be- 
fore they were published. 

118 Down on the Farm 

119 The World Food Crisis 

120 What is American Democracy? 
121 Why Are We Here? 

122 Public Opinion 

123 Would You Like to be President? 
124 Political Parties in America 
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130 
131 
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139 
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How Does Congress Make Our Laws? 

What Does Flag Day Mean to You? 

What is the Job of the Supreme Court? 

City Government and You 

Rent, Buy or Build? 

What is the Price of Honor? 

How Well Educated Are We? 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 

How Can Soldiers Vote? 

Speed Reshapes the World 

Why is Discipline Necessary in the Army? 

The United Nations—What Progress So Far? 

Why Do We Celebrate Labor Day? 

Atomic Warfare: What Effect Will it Have on 
Ground Combat Forces? 

Why Hemisphere Defense? 

What the United States Proposes for Germany 

Why Should We Save Food? 

Can the World Grow Enough Food? 


Supplies of the following Army Talk are exhausted. No re- 
print of back issues of Army Talk is contemplated. 
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Know Why We Fight 

Know The Enemy 

Know Our Allies 

Know and Have Pride in Outfit 

Know the News and Its Significance 

The Six Objectives of Orientation 

Planned Orientation Builds Mental Fitness for Com- 
bat 

Nazi Propaganda: A Major Weapon of Nazi Total 
Warfare 

What about the British People? 

Pride in Outfit and Personal Mission 

The Moscow Conference 

Closing in on Fortress Europe 

Propaganda Versus Facts 

Peace Prattle 

Nazi Leaders Look at You 

What are Those Rights of Ours in the GI Bill? 

Fascism! 

How Do We Look to Other People? 

The Three Rs of World Peace 
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I&E officers are reminded that the method of requesting back 
issues of Army Talk is described in War Department Circular 
113, dated 18 April 1946, which states that issues of Army Talk 
beginning with Number 126 may be requisitioned through 
normal publication channels until exhausted. Requisitions for 
issues of Army Talk preceding issue Number 126 should be for- 
warded to the Information and Education Division, War De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


EDUCATION 


A Popular Course 

“Principles and Types of Speech,” EM 125, ranks among 
the most popular of the list of more than 160 standard texts 
provided by USAFI. In popularity, this reprint of a standard 
textbook stands thirteenth from the top overseas and twenty- 
third in the zone of interior. A brief glance at the course 
content plainly indicates why it is so greatly in demand. 

Ability to speak well and effectively is an increasingly im- 
portant social and professional asset. EM 125 clearly and 
interestingly sets forth principles that will aid the student 
to improve his speaking effectiveness. ‘There are chapters 
dealing with how to improve the voice, how to prepare a 
speech, and how to deliver it to achieve the desired purpose. 

Following a presentation of the underlying principles govern- 
ing the preparation and delivery of a speech, EM 125 explains 
to the student how to apply them to basic types of speech: 
speech to entertain, speech to inform, speech to stimulate, and 
speech to actuate through conviction. Also, a number of special 
types of speech are covered, as shown by these chapter titles: 
“How to Preside Over a Meeting and Introduce Speakers,” 
“Speeches for Courtesy,” “Speeches to Secure Goodwill,” 
“Speeches of Tribute,” and “After-Dinner Speeches.” 

Of special benefit to information-education officers will be 
the chapters on group discussion: “Preparing for Group Dis- 
cussion,” and “Outlining the Discussion Plan.” For those 
who enjoy participation in group discussion, the chapter, 
“Taking Part in Group Discussion,” will be found interesting 
as well as helpful. 


Tuttle Handbook To Be Revised 


Information-education representatives of the Army Air Forces, 
the Army Ground Forces, the Military District of Washington, 
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and of the thirteen Administrative and Technical Staffs and 
Services have been requested by the Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, American Council on Education, 
to assist in gathering complete information relating to courses 
of instruction that have been or are being offered by service 
schools, but that do not appear in the “Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services” (Tuttle 
Handbook), or that do appear therein but now need revision 
or correction. 

The Commission plans to have this “Tuttle Handbook” 
supplement ready for distribution early in 1947. 


Model Poster Album 


Posters advertising USAFI and other features of the Army 
Education Program are no longer available for distribution, 
since budget revision has left practically no funds for their 
production. However, the Education Branch, Information 
and Education Division, War Department Special Staff, has 
devised a plan whereby some of the many excellent posters anid 
other effective advertising materials that have been produced 
in the field may be made available in idea and form, to be 
used as models by information-education officers on duty in 
the field. 

This plan, the success of which depends upon cooperation 
of information-education officers in the field, is as follows: 

1. It is requested that I&E officers obtain two 4”x5” photo- 
graphs, on glossy paper, of outstanding USAFI or other Army 
Education Program advertising materials originated in the 
field, and mail them directly to the Chief, Information and 
Education Division; Attention: Chief, Army Education Branch. 
(In addition to these photographs, samples of posters or other 
advertising may be sent in). Each photograph or other item 
submitted should be accompanied by a full description, indicat- 
ing color and dimensions of the original, and should be marked 
for identification, in order that negatives may be obtained later. 
Also, each item should be identified and marked as to its 
origin and the organization submitting it. 

2. A number of designs or ideas, selected from among the 
poster photographs and other items submitted, will then be 
reproduced and assembled in loose-leaf album form for distri- 
bution to information-education officers of the major com- 
mands and the administrative and technical staffs and services. 
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Albums will be made available on a loan basis from the major 
commands, for reference and copying by units having appro- 
priate reproduction facilities. 

It is contemplated that these albums will be supplemented 
from time to time. Therefore, it is requested that the sub- 
mitting of photographs of posters and other USAFI and Army 
Education Program advertising materials be considered a con- 
tinuing project. 

The USAFI Information Letter will carry further announce- 
ments relating to this model poster album. 


Two Matters Of Current Interest 


Judging from the number of inquiries received by the Educa- 
tion Branch, Information and Education Division, there is 
much interest in the use of USAFI Form 47 (Application for 
Credit for Educational Achievement) and in information re- 
lating to civilian schools of higher learning. 

Through encouragement of service personnel in the use of 
USAFI Form 47, information-education officers will render 
effective aid to individuals who desire to receive academic 
credit for USAFI courses and tests, and for other educational 
experiences while in the armed forces. Use of USAFI Form 47 
is explained in detail on pages 84 and 85 of the new USAFI 
Catalog, Third Edition, 1 July 1946. It is urged that informa- 
tion-education officers familiarize themselves with the benefits 
to be derived from the use of that form, and that its widespread 
use be fostered. 

Educational advisement has been added to the list of duties 
of information-education officers. (WD Circular 195, 29 June 
1946). Among the materials available for educational advise- 
ment is “A Guide to Colleges, Universities and Professional 
Schools,” by Carter V. Good. This reference contains facts 
about some 1700 civilian institutions of college level. Its use is 
valuable in educational advisement of personnel seeking infor- 
mation on which to base decisions as to which schools will 
best serve their needs. 


Educational Radio Programs 


By the first week of December, the following programs 
in the educational series, This Is the Story and Science Maga- 
zine of the Air, will be aired by AFRS stations overseas, and 
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will be distributed to zone of interior Army, Navy, and Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals: 


This Is The Story 


Jinnah: Divider of the House (India and its Social and 
Economic Problems) 

Salt Water Soldier (Some aspects of Transportation Corps 
activities ) 

The Big Ditch (The Building of the Panama Canal) 


William Jennings Bryan 
Science Magazine of the Air 


The Story of ACS (Life prolonging serum) 
American Forests 
Insulin Shock 


Meteor on Wheels (Modern railroad safety devices) 





, i ad D Prepared by the staff of the 
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European Tour 


A third group of American editors and publishers departed 
from Washington on 1 October 1946 for a tour of American 
zones of occupation in the European theater. The primary 
purpose of such projects is to give selected top-flight American 
journalists an opportunity to survey conditions and problems 
facing our armed forces, with especial emphasis on military 
government. 

The 27-day itinerary planned for this group of twelve jour- 
nalists included Germany, Austria, Italy and France, with 
principal points of visit at Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, Berlin, 
Munich, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, the British zone, 
Vienna, Trieste, Caserta, Rome and Paris, prior to returning 
to Washington on 28 October. 

Participating in this trip as guests of Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson were: Barry Bingham, Editor-President, 
Louisville Courier Journal; Paul Block, Jr., Publisher, Toledo 
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Blade; E. Manchester Boddy, Editor-Publisher, Los Angeles 
News; Broyce Brier, Editorial Director, San Francisco 
Chronicle; Maurice. Early, Editorial Columnist, Indianapolis 
Star; Clayton Fritchey, Executive Editor, New Orleans Item; E. 
Palmer Hoyt, Publisher, Denver Post; John Griffin, Sunday 
Editor, Boston Post; James Kerney, Jr., Editor, Trenton Times; 
Marcellus H. Murdock, Publisher, Wichita Eagle; Philip Par- 
rish, Editor, Portland Oregonian; and Paul C. Smith, Editor- 
General Manager, San Francisco Chronicle. 


Eisenhower Lauds American Press 


In observance of National Newspaper Week, concluded last 
month, General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of 
Staff, issued the following statement: 

“National Newspaper Week gives me an opportunity to 
salute American journalists. In war and peace, publishers, 
editors, and reporters have shown to the Army a spirit of co- 
operation and friendliness and have reported upon its ac- 
complishments and its errors objectively and with a remark- 
able degree of accuracy. 

“T have known many newspapermen; many of them served 
with me in the campaigns in North Africa, France and Germany. 
Almost without exception they were characterized by integrity 
and patriotism. Their courage, reliability and devotion to duty 
compelled my respect and admiration. They gave to America 
a day by day account of the war, and since cessation of hostili- 
ties they have brought home to the people of America the 
realization that the Army belongs to our citizens, is supported 
by their taxes, made up of their own sons and daughters, and 
its activities directed by them, through their own elected 
representatives. 

“Throughout the war and now, in this vital postwar period, 
the American press has performed a great public service in 
informing the American people of current news developments 
of a military character, and has consistently held up to public 
view the great issues and principles that are vital to our future 
peace and security.” 


Tour Of The Post 


Forty youngsters from “Boys’ Ranch,” a home for homeless 
boys near Camp Hood, Texas, were guests of the Second 
Armored Division recently. The day started with a welcome 
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from the division commander, after which the guests were 
packeted into groups with a noncommissioned officer appointed 
as temporary “daddy.” 

The boys were shown selected Army films and then trans- 
ported in jeeps to the post swimming pool. Chow, Army style, 
followed the swimming. The boys were then taken to a bat- 
talion motor park where a display of armored vehicles and 
weapons was set up for their inspection. Next they visited the 
firing range, where they were given tank rides and allowed to 
watch a demonstration of mortar fire. After a trip to the post 
airfield, the youngsters were entertained at the post ice cream 
parlor and were then loaded into jeeps for the trip home. 


The activity, well planned and excellently conducted, left a 
fine impression with the boys and established commendable 
relations with the community. 


PRO Policy Books Used At TC School 


In keeping with the theory that all officers in the Transporta- 
tion Corps should be public relations minded, the Transporta- 
tion School, Fort Eustis, Virginia, is using the Policy Book and 
Liaison Bulletins in its courses of instruction. By orienting 
each officer to public relations, it is planned to promote a 
broader understanding of the Army’s responsibility to the 
public and the officer’s part in that responsibility. 


AID 





“THE VETERANS MAKE THEIR CHOICE” 


“The Veterans Make Their Choice,” is the title of a comprehensive and 
objective article which appeared in Harper’s Magazine for September. The 
author, Sam Stavisky, who covers veterans’ affairs for the Washington Post, 
describes the philosophy, objectives and membership of five major 
veterans’ organizations. Reprints of this article are available, at five 
cents each, from Dept. G, Harpers Magazine, 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Evolution of Military Policy 


The Army Information School announces its latest Book 
Department publication, The Evolution of Military Policy in 
the United States. Based on a series of five lectures delivered 
to the students at the Army Information School by Brigadier 
General Williston B. Palmer, Schoo] Commandant, the publica- 
tion comprises a brief survey of the evolution of military 
policy in the United States from the English patterns of two 
centuries ago to the completely American designs of 1946. 
Copies may be obtained from the Book Department at fifty 
cents each. 


Station AIS Opened 


The Army Information School recently opened its own local 
radio facility—Station AIS—which operates only within the 
limits of Carlisle Barracks and beams a varied program of 
music, student-prepared shows and skits, and AP news releases 
on a Monday-through-Friday schedule to all personnel residing 
on the post. The station is staffed by enlisted personnel of 
the Army Information School, and is under the supervision of 
the post public relations officer. It is primarily a training aid 
for public relations students at the School. 


PROs Handbook 


A revised edition of A Handbook for Army Public Relations 
Officers, published recently as a text for students in the public 
relations course and widely distributed to PROs in the field, 
will be published at an early date. In order to satisfy current 
demands, the present edition is made available through the 
Book Department at 25 cents a copy. 


“This is 1&E’’ 


This pamphlet, which describes briefly the scope and con- 
‘ent of the information and education program, has been in 
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such wide demand that a second edition has been published. 
Copies may be obtained from the Book Department at 20 cents 
each. 


Training Enlisted Men 


The first course in information and education for enlisted 
personnel is scheduled to open on 13 November at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. The course provides training for 100 enlisted 
men. Details are published in War Department Circular 259, 
24 August 1946. 


Prepared by the staff of the 
Information and Education 
Division, War Department 
Special Staff. 


Films For 1&E Program 











The May issue of Film Review contained an outline to guide 
I&E officers in procuring films for the I&E program. It is 
suggested that every I&E officer look into this matter. Reports 
recently received by Information and Education Division, War 
Department, indicate that men in the field are not seeing the 
films which are available. If there is any doubt as to how 
these films may be obtained, the problem should be referred 
to the nearest Signal Corps office. 

Two types of information and education films, now being 
produced, are available to all military installations. These are 
the Army-Navy Screen Magazine and the Orientation Film 


(OF) and Educational Film (EF) series. 


Army-Navy Screen Magazine 


‘Until recently, the Army-Navy Screen Magazine was pro- 
duced only in 35mm for release through the Army Motion 
Picture Service in the zone of interior; ‘but now the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center is producing the Army-Navy Screen 
Magazine in 16mm for the zone of interior as well as overseas 
theaters, starting with ANSM 77. Pertinent sequences oi 
earlier issue Army-Navy Screen Magazines have been produced 
in 16mm for use in the zone of interior, going back to No. 71. 
These excerpts are numbered as follows: ANSM 71, Veterans 
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Administration; 73, Ph.D. GI; 74, Tale of Two Cities; and 76, 
GI Ambassadors. These 16mm prints should be available in 
local Signal Corps libraries. 

The most recent Army-Navy Screen Magazine to be released 
is Number 79. It contains two subjects: On the Air, the story 
of the Armed Forces Radio Service, and Guilty Men, covering 
the trials of war criminals. To bring the reader up to date, 
it will be recalled that ANSM 77 contains Unfinished Business, 
which covers the task of our USFET forces in the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. ANSM 78 is Day of Victory, an issue com- 
memorative of the first anniversary of VJ Day. 


Orientation Film 


During October, OF 22, Occupation Soldier, was released. 
This film stresses the job of the occupation soldier in Germany, 
with emphasis on a “be firm—but fair” policy. This film de- 
picts the problems facing the soldier in Germany and offers a 
solution to the question of what attitude he should have toward 
the Germans. 


‘“‘America the Beautiful”’ 


Arrangements are under way to obtain the Warner Brothers’ 
technicolor production, America the Beautiful, for Army dis- 
tribution in l6mm. This film projects a panorama of our 
country. The photography is excellent; all sections of the 
United States are covered briefly, but in a very interesting 
manner. The commentator points out our country’s marvels 
and resources, both spiritual and material, and states why these 
are worth preserving and protecting. It is anticipated that 
this film will be released to the libraries about 1 December 
1946. 


Training Films as Education Aids 


The training films and film strips listed below have been 
selected from FM 21-7 as adaptable to use in the Army Educa- 
tion Program. The listing below indicates the education 
manuals with which each training film or film strip may ap- 
propriately be used. 

The use of training films should supplement, not replace, 
the use of education films in the Army Education Program. 
Education films, which are catalogued in EM 1000, are basic 
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visual aids in the education program, and are specifically re- 
lated to education manuals. Training films require adaptation. 
Before being shown, training films should be previewed and 
carefully studied for content and applicability. At the begin- 
ning of the class period, the instructor should explain the 





film’s significance and its relation to the current topic. 
The training films and film strips listed below may be 
obtained through normal Signal Corps channels. 


Suggested Use 


EM 415—Radio for Beginners 

EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 

EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 
Science 

EM 469—Electricity and Magnetism 

EM 962—Principles & Practice of 
Radio Servicing 


EM 415—Radio For Beginners 

EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 

EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 
Science 

EM 962—Principles & Practices of 

Radio Servicing 


EM 415—Radio For Beginners 

EM 404—Physics, Course HI 

EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 

EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 
Science 

EM 962—Principles & Practice of 
Radio Servicing 


EM 415—Radio For Beginners 
EM 466-—Physics 


EM 415—Radio For Beginners 
EM 962—Principles & Practice of 
Radio Servicing 


EM 415—Radio For Beginners 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 962—Principles & Practice of 
Radio Servicing 


EM 415—Radio For Beginners 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 
EM 404—Physiecs, III 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 


Science 


Film Number and Title 


TF 1470 VACUUM TUBES—Part 
I—Electron Theory & 
Diode Tube 


TF 1-471 VACUUM TUBES—Part 
II—Triode & Multi-Pur- 


pose Tubes - 


TF 1-472 RADIO RECEIVERS—I— 
Principles and Typical 
Circuits 


TF 1474 RADIO ANTENNAS— 
Creation and Behavior of 


Radio Waves 
RADIO ANTENNAS 


Fundamentals 


TF 1-475 


MISC. 1087 RADIO TECHNICIAN 
TRAINING—Capacitance 


MC 15401 RADIO TECHNICIAN 
TRAINING—Oscillators 


TF 11-622 ELECTRICITY & MAG- 
NETISM—I—Elements of 


Electricity 
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Suggested Use 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 
EM 404—Physies, III 
EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 
EM 404—Physics, III 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 

EM 404—Physics, III 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 

EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 
Science 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 
EM 404—Physics, III 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 
EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 


Science 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 

EM 404—Physics, III 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 

EM 491—Fundamentals of Physical 
Science 


EM 416—Electricity for Beginners 
EM 404—Physics, III 

EM 466—Physics 

EM 469—Electricity & Magnetism 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


Film Number and Title 


TF 11-1187 ELECTRICITY & MAG- 
NETISM—III Voltage 
Cell, Dry Cell, Storage 
Battery 


TF 11-1200 ELECTRICITY & MAG. 
NETISM—II Ohm’s Law 


AF 252 ELECTRODYNAMICS 


MC 710 ELECTROSTATICS 


MC 1577 ELECTRONS 


MC 3305 WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 


TF 9-1371 INTERNAL COMBUS.- 
TION ENGINE  Prin- 
ciples of Operation 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Hydraulic Brakes 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
The Clutch 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Functions of Fuel & Igni- 
tion Units 

AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Drive Shaft & Axle 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Cooling System Troubles 


TF 10-299 


TF 10-300 


TF 10-291 


TF 10-301 


TF 10-319 
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Suggested Use 
EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 950-954—Auto Mechanics 


EM 725—Fundamentals of 

writing 

EM 726—Business Typewriting 

EM 703—Textbook of Office Man- 
agement 


Type- 


EM 725—Fundamentals of 
writing 


EM 726—Business Typewriting 


Type- 


EM 725—Fundamentals of 
writing 
EM 726—Business Typewriting 


Type- 


EM 725—Fundamentals of Type: 
writing 

EM 726—Business Typing 

EM 703—Textbook of Office Man- 


agement 


EM 714—The Small Business I 

EM 715—The Small Business II 

EM 783—Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations 

EM 957—Better Foremanship 


EM 910—Elements of Aeronautics 


EM 910—Elements of Aeronautics 


Film Number and Title 
TF 10570 AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Engine Tune-Up 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Wheels 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Springs & Shock Absor- 
bers 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
The Steering System 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
The Lighting System 


AUTOMOTIVE 
TROUBLE SHOOTING 
Transmission and Trans- 
fer Care 


1049 MAINTENANCE OF 
OFFICE MACHINES 


TF 10-592 


TF 10-593 


TF 10-594 


TF 10-595 


TF 10-596 


MISC. 


MISC. 1053 BASIC TYPING— 
Methods 


MISC. 1054 BASIC TYPING— 
Machine Operation 


MISC. 1055 ADVANCED TYPING 


—Shortcuts 
MN-1372 FOUR STEPS FORWARD 
SFS-80-2 Through 80-7 ON-THE-JOB 


‘SUPERVISION 


AERODYNAMICS — Air 


low 


TF-1-160 


TF-1-161 AERODYNAMICS—Forces 


Acting on an Air Foil 











